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GUATEMALA. 

By  Consul  I<]zra  M.  LaTrton,  Guatemala  City. 

The  general  economic  nplieaval  caused  by  the  AVorld  V^ar  was  ac- 
centuated in  Guatemala  by  earthquakes  and  feyer  plagues.  In  yiew 
of  this  combination  of  unfayorable  circumstances,  the  country's  re- 
action and  speedy  resumption  of  business  upon  the  return  of  com- 
paratiyely  normal  conditions  haye  been  remarkable.  This  report 
combines  the  records  for  the  years  1917  and  1918. 
Effects  of  Earthquakes  in  Guatemala  City. 

On  December  25,  1917,  the  city  of  Guatemala  was  seyerely  shaken 
by  earthquakes,  which  partly  destroyed  the  city.  This  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  seismic  disturbances  of  greater  or  less  intensity  occur- 
ring almost  daily  until  January  24,  1918,  when  a  still  heayier  shock 
practically  finished  the  work  of  destruction.  The  earthquakes  were 
confined  to  the  capital,  and  about  80  per  cent  of  the  city  was  destroj^ed, 
although  there  was  comparatiyely  little  loss  of  life.  Preyious  to 
December  25  Guatemala  City  had  an  estimated  population  of  100,000 
and  for  a  time  this  was  reduced  to  about  half  that  number.  Eyen 
at  tlie  close  of  1918  hardly  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  original  popu- 
lation had  returned,  although  a  great  many  people  had  built  homes 
in  the  immediate  suburbs. 

Business  was  at  a  standstill  except  for  the  most  pressing  work  of 
reconstruction,  of  alleyiating  suffering,  and  of  supplying  the  first 
necessities  of  life.  The  estimated  property  loss  was  $30,000,000  in 
buildings  and  personal  effects,  not  taking  into  consideration  the 
loss  to  business  in  general  or  the  inflated  prices  of  labor  and  com- 
modities which  resulted  in  excessiye  cost  of  reconstruction. 

By  the  end  of  1918  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  city  had  been  re- 
built, although  the  costs  of  building  materials  and  labor  were  much 
increased.  People  built  houses  of  "armored  concrete  or  followed  a 
new  type  of  building  known  as  bajareque,  which  is  simply  upright 
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stiulding  with  niinioroii.s  cros.s  braces  filled  in  with  brick  laid  in 
mortar  and  the  whole  subsequently  plastered  inside  and  outside. 
The  earthquakes  showed  that  the  old-style  massive  adobe  walls  did 
not  withstand  heavy  shocks,  but  that  the  Avooden  and  "  barjareqiie" 
buildings  did  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that  armored  concrete 
served  even  better.  Whenever  possible  old  buildinos  have  been  re- 
paired ;  in  man}'  cases  concrete  arches  were  set  in  for  braces  and  con- 
crete columns  as  exterior  means  of  support.  Most  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion is  confined  to  one-story  buildings  or  those  having  the  tirst  story 
of  concrete  and  the  second  of  wood  or  "  bajareque." 

In  April,  1918,  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  Pacific  slope  and  later  in  the  same  year  there  ap- 
peared a  severe  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza.  The  American  Health 
Service  cooperated  with  that  of  the  Guatemala  Government  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  the  yellow  fever  was  entirely  eradicated  and  the 
influenza  well  under  control. 
Changes  in  Foreign  Trade. 

Official  statistics  of  Guatemala  show  that  the  imports  into  that 
country  during  1918  Mere  $549,000  less  than  they  had  been  the  previ- 
ous year.  Total  imports  in  1918  were  worth  $6,634,000,  as  compared 
with  $7,183,000  in  1917.  Exports  for  1918  were  valued  at  $11,319,000 
and  those  for  1917  at  $7,827,000.  The  foreign  trade  of  Guatemala 
for  the  six  years,  1913  to  1918,  inclusive,  as  reported  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  appears  in  the  next  table : 


Years. 

Total 
foreign 
trade. 

Years. 

Total 
foreign 
trade. 

1913  

$24,512,000 
22,085,000 
15,553,000 

1916 

P17,  .344, 000 

1914 

1917 

15,010,000 

1915 

1918 

17, 953, 000 

Principal  Articles  Imported. 

Guatemala  does  not  classify  in  detail  the  different  articles  im- 
ported into  the  country.  Tlie  following  table  of  official  statistics 
shows  the  general  classification  of  imports  for  the  calendar  vears 
1917  and  1918: 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Coal 

$1,853 

10,373 

2,239,719 

211,962 

277,402 

91,613 
667,430 

inl    (iQi 

332>37 
151,006 

154,238 

S5,321 
107, 9.57 
1,492,141 
278,262 
437, 697 

74,799 
339, 609 
206, 952 
215,013 
177,526 

157,239 

$94,207 
279, 864 
112,118 
170,636 
884,588 
253,951 
137, 1.57 
136, 940 
874, 175 

S252, 826 

Copper,  tin,  load,  and  alloys.. 

Railway  material      

128, 169 
69, 62G 

239,262 

Wheat  flour 

1,028,051 

Glass,  crockery,  and  earthen- 
ware  

Wood 

10,  (31 
177, 481 

Wood  and  iron  manufactures. 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  articles 

Iron  and  steel 

85,852 

Leather  and  leather  goods  . 

1,149,586 

Linen,  hemp,  and  jnte 

Total 

7,183,000 

6,634,000 

Machinery,  agricultural  and 
industrial 

A  comparison  of  the  differences  in  values  between  the  imports  of 
1918  and  those  of  1917  would  be  of  little  commercial  value,  in  view 
of  the  increased  cost  of  commodities  and  the  abnormal  conditions  re- 
sulting from  eartliquakes,  epidemics,  and  war  restrictions  on  shipping. 

The  United  States  had  first  place  in  the  origin  of  all  imports,  with 
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the  exception  of  woolen  o-oods,  of  wliidi  Great  Britain  sent  the  hu-o-ost 
share,  silk  manufactures  which  came  in  ofreatest  (juantity  from  Japan, 
and  petroleum  whicli  was  imported  chiefly  from  Mexico, 
Exports  According  to  Articles. 

The  table  below,  taken  from  the  ofRcial  statistics  of  Guatemala, 
shows  the  total  exports  according-  to  articles  for  the  calendar  years 
1917  and  1918: 


Articles. 


Animals,  live... 

Bananas 

Broomroot 

Canned  goods... 

Castor  oil 

Chicle 

ColTec,  clean 

Coffee,  .sholl 

Cohans  nuts 

trold,  in  nuggets 

Hats 

Hides 

Honey 

Lard ." 


1917 


$2,3iO 

990, 790 

6, 833 

3,310 


59, 094 

5, 355, 577 

74, 747 


10,01(5 

441, 103 

14, 693 


1918 


$400 

851,015 

7,290 

2,257 

0,079 

186, 094 

,  502, 715 

50, 128 

43,089 

7,132 

298 

259, 070 

17,553 

5,151 


Articles. 


Mineral  products 

Rubber 

Skins: 

Sheep 

Other 

Sugar 

Sugar,  brown 

Tobacco,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured  

Wood 

Woolen  apparel 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1917 


S40, 791 
04,183 

47, 697 

35, 477 

449, 954 

294 

028 

138, 253 

10,010 

74,004 


191S 


?246,012 
5,062 

2,202 

9,772 

485, 028 

14,057 

0,096 

351, 205 

298 

198,008 


,827,000  111, 319,003 


Exports  Invoiced  for  the  United  States. 

The  discrepancy  which  appears  between  the  figures  of  the  ex- 
ports declared  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  and  the  oificial 
Guatemalan  statistics  may  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  earth- 
quake disasters  aforementioned.  These  disturbances  began  at  the 
close  of  1917  and  continued  up  through  the  fir.st  of  191S,  and  prob- 
ably caused  some  oyersiglit  or  confusion  in  the  recording  of  exports 
at  the  end  of  1917  and  the  beginning  of  1918.  It  will  be  seen'^that 
the  yaluc  of  the  total  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1917 
is  nearly  $3,000.(300  in  excess  of  the  official  exports  returns  for  that 
year,  the  difference  appearing  chiefly  in  coffee  shipments. 

The  quantities  and  yalues  of  goods  inyoiced  at  tlie  American 
consulates  in  Guatemala  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  in  1917 
and  1918  appear  in  the  folloAying  table: 


Articles. 


Bananas hunches. 

Broom  corn pounds . 

Broomroot do 

Coffee: 

Cleaned do . . . 

Ground cans. 

Uncleaned ' .do . . . 

Cohune  nuts tons 

Fmits,  p^eser^-ed pounds! 

Gold. 


Quantity.  |     yalue. 


3, 353, 350 
100. 000 
181,217 


8993. 654 
2, 500 
14,862 


Hides,  dried pounds" 

Honey ; do... 

Horns. 


.do. 


Iron  ore do 

Lead ". .' " ' ' 

Leather,  sole do 

Mifa '.pounds.' 

Oils,  vegetable 


Orchids cases 

Rubber '.■.'.'.do.;! 

Silver: 

Bullion. «. 

Coin 


71,  .505, 

2, 

590. 


004 
000 
255 


26,  SCO 


,073, 
117, 


876 
964 


8,  495, 

OS, 

1, 
7, 

4  OS, 
13, 


407, 


017 


565 
826 


96, 


63 
301 


20, 


Quantity. 


2, 889, 000 


8,007 
75, 19.5, 212 


yahie. 


S904,820 


1,974 
7,837,644 


17, 4n 
1,748 


1.353,184 

119,308 

6. 087 

4.027,425 


921 
8,240 


53, 903 
10, 952 


11,954 


2,200 
17, 839 


6, 958 

368,902 

13, 514 

200 

227, 144 


3.390 
2,127 
4,458 


32,945 

4,614 
16, 714 
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1917 

1918 

Artisles 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Skins: 

pounds.. 

83,111 

447 

8, 550,  704 

26 

$29, 575 
130 

304, 467 
783 

2, 183 
715 

47, 843 

191 

188, 500 

$16, 548 

Calf                        

!..do.... 

52 

pounds. . 

24,566 

Lales.. 

AVood: 

Bal>a         

2,740 

Cedar 

Giiayacan 

Mahogany 

.feet.. 

6, 974 

8,091 
117 

1,268,487 

23,757 

329,029 

806 
1,112 

feet.. 

282,328 

12, 760 

27,945 
64,076 

Wool           

261,240 

115,845 
15,747 

156, 869 

20, 929 

Total 

10, 652, 959 

9,760,952 

Coifee  Guatemala's  Chief  Source  of  Wealth, 


The  principal  industry  of  Guatemala  is  coffee  growing,  and  this 
brings  by  far  the  most  important  revenue  to  the  Government  as  well 
as  to  commercial  interests.  An  export  duty  of  $1.50  per  100-pound 
bag  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  approximately  $1,250,000.  The 
crop  for  1918-19  is  estimated  at  about  110,000,000  pounds  of  cleaned 
coffee.  The  first  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  this  crop  were  made 
for  about  $0.08  gold  per  pound,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year 
double  that  amount  was  being  offered  by  coffee  buyers. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  coffee  is  consumed  locally  and  some  is 
shipped  to  adjoining  countries,  so  that  perhaps  not  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  crop  is  availal)le  for  export.  The  following  table 
gives  the  official  statistics  of  coffee  exports  for  the  last  10  years : 


Years. 

Cleaned. 

Uushelled. 

Years. 

Cleaned. 

Unshelled. 

1909 

Pounds. 
92, 639, 800 
50,717,000 
60, 689, 500 
14,329,800 
70,749,100 

Pounds. 
23,054,000 
19,671,700 
20,959,500 
60,837,500 
20,980,700 

1914 

Pounds. 
71,136,800 
69,649,500 
85; 057, 000 
89, 259, 000 
77,842,800 

Pounds. 
14,999,000 

1910 

1915 

9,892,000 

1911 

1916 

3,015,800 

1912 

1917 

1,410,200 

1913 

1918 

511,500 

The  figures  mentioned  for  1918  apply  to  the  crop  of  1917-18. 
Some  of  the  crop  is  usually  picked  before  the  end  of  the  year,  but  in 
the  highlands  the  harvest  extends  until  March.  Guatemala  exported 
coffee  in  1918  to  the  United  States,  Netherlands,  Chile,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, British  Honduras,  Mexico,  and  Honduras,  the  relative  quan- 
tities indicated  by  the  order  named. 

Development  of  Sugar  Industry — Export  Duty  on  Sugar. 

The  sugar  production  of  Guatemala  for  the  vear  1917-18  reached 
a  total  of  300,000  quintals,  valued  at  $1  gold  per  quintal  (1  quintal= 
101.4  pounds),  delivered  at  the  railway  station.  The  exportation  of 
sugar  from  Guatemala  is  not  permitted,  except  under  special  permit 
from  the  Government.  The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  sugar  in 
Mexico  during  the  war  led  to  an  enormous  demand  for  Guatemalan 
sugar,  and  under  special  concessions  granted  by  the  Guatemalan 
Government  nearly  150,000  quintals,  or  one-half  the  domestic  pro- 
duction, were  exported  to  Mexico,  this  total  including  a  few  ship- 
ments to  British  Honduras  and  Honduras.    Only  the  best  grades  of 
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sugar  were  exported.    After  the  exports  above  detailed  the  Govern- 
ment refused  all  further  requests  for  exports. 

Next  to  coffee,  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  Gua- 
temala. The  attractive  prices  received  for  this  commodity  the  past 
year  have  tended  to  stimulate  production,  and  an  increased  crop  and 
improved  facilities  for  refining  the  sugar  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected for  the  coming  year. 

An  export  tax  of  25  cents  gold  per  quintal  is  assessed  on  sugar  for 
the  benefit  of  the  National  Hospital  of  Guatemala,  located  in  Guate- 
mala City. 
Building  Materials  Admitted  Free — Other  Tariff  Regulations. 

No  radical  changes  were  made  in  customs  matters  during  lOlS, 
except  that  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  of  the  capital  build- 
ing materials  are  to  be  imported  free  of  duty.  This  includes  gal- 
vanized iron  and  composition  roofing,  wire  nails,  door  and  window 
hardware,  wire  lath,  cement,  tar,  barbed  wire,  structural  iron  and 
steel,  portable  houses  (for  personal  use),  and  fiber  board.  The  new 
customs  tariff  which  was  approved  in  191G,  subject  to  executive  de- 
cree for  enforcement,  became  effective  July  1,  1919. 

Exchange  Rates. 

While  a  reorganization  of  the  banking  system  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank  have  been  discussed  by  the  Guatemala  Con- 
gress, no  definite  plans  have  yet  been  formulated.  American  money 
is  the  generally  accepted  unit  of  value,  and  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  American  bank  notes  in  general  circulation.  The  larger  stores 
usually  quote  prices  in  American  currency. 

The  table  below  shows  the  annual  average  rate  of  exchange  for 
the  last  10  years  on  New  York,  the  figures  representing  the  number 
of  pesos  per  United  States  dollar : 


Years. 

Exchange 
rate. 

Years. 

Exchange 
rate. 

1909 

16. 90 
16.07 
10.77 
17.38 

18.47 

1914            .   .   . 

25.12 

1910 

1915 

42.21 

1911 

1910 

40. 5S 

1912 

1917 

38.34 

1913 

1918 

35.28 

Trade  Opportunities  and  Terms  of  Credit. 

The  trade  of  Guatemala  with  the  United  States,  developed  by  war 
conditions,  has  been  satisfactory  to  Guatemalan  merchants.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  cash  terms  exacted  during  the  war  will  now 
have  to  be  modified.  The  terms  to  which  Guatemalans  were  accus- 
tomed before  the  war  were  those  granted  by  German  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers,  and  were  divided  into  three  groups: 

(1)  Commercial  credit  to  jobbers  or  large  plantation  owners  of 
G  to  12  months,  with  or  without  interest,  or  in  account  current.  In- 
teres't  if  exacted  was  G,  8,  10,  or  12  per  cent  and  conmienced  from  the 
date  of  the  invoice  or  of  the  shipment. 

(2)  Credit  extended  on  mortgage,  on  security  worth  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  credit  account,  terms  one  to  three  j^ears,  with  privi- 
lege of  payment  monthly,  quarterly,  or  semiannual!}',  and  with 
interest  from  8  to  12  per  cent  per  annum. 
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(8)  Money  advanced  by  local  commission  firms  secured  by  con- 
signments for  sale  of  native  products,  especially  coffee.  Interest  at 
10  or  12  per  cent  is  cliar<j^ed  and  money  advanced  up  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  consignment.  A  commission  of  2^  per  cent  is 
also  charged  on  the  sale  of  the  coffee  or  consignment. 

These  terms  of  credit  described  indicate  what  Guatemalan  mer- 
chants and  plantation  owners  were  offered  in  pre-war  times.  There 
is  at  i)resent  a  great  demand  for  American  goods,  and  with  a  degree 
of  liberal  treatment  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  satisfy  the  Guatemalan  trade, 
both  as  to  credits  and  merchandise. 

PUERTO  BARRIOS. 

By  A^ioe  Consul  AV.  C.  HutcIiiuHon. 

During  the  calendar  years  of  191Y  and  1918,  310  vessels  cleared 
from  Puerto  Barrios,  of  which  33G  were  under  charter  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  The  other  four  were  special  charters  for  special  cargoes. 
In  the  latter  part  of  191Y  a  shortage  of  tonnage  began,  which  con- 
tinued throughout  the  entire  year  of  1918  and  caused  a  loss  of 
300,000  bunches  of  bananas.  Storage  facilities  were  insufficient  to 
meet  the  emergency;  consequently  there  was  a  congestion  of  cargo 
and  it  became  necessary  to  store  goods  in  unprotected  places,  which 
resulted  in  great  damage  and  loss,  particularly  in  hides  and  coffee. 

Shipping  at  Puerto  Barrios. 

The  table  below  shows  the  number,  tonnage,  flag,  and  destinations 
of  vessels  that  cleared  from  Puerto  Barrios  for  points  in  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  years  1917  and  1918 : 


Flag. 

Destination. 

1917 

1918 

Number. 

Toimage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1 

47 
9 
2 
1 

2  109 

New  Orleans . . 

New  York 

do 

61 
40 

136,92.5 
88,261 

no' 867 
16,780 
4,960 
1  079 

Hrnduran     . 

New  Orleans  . 

Nicnragiian 

....  do 

1 

750 

Ncr  wegian 

Baltimore    . 

1 
1 
5 
14 
70 
1 

1  038 

Chester,  Pa.    . 

563 

Swedish 

Oalveston 

Mobile 

New  Orleans . . 
New  York. . .. 

15 
12 
59 

8,096 
6,313 
47,097 

3,284 
12,588 
51,346 

2,670 

Total 

188 

287,442 

152 

207, 284 

Industries  of  the  District. 

This  consular  district  is  practically  a  banana  plantation  of  mag- 
nificent proportions,  extending  06  miles  along  the  line  of  the  Inter- 
national Kailroad  of  Central  America  and  comprising  23,600  acres  in 
cultivation,  which  produce  annually  more  than  3,000,000  bunches  of 
bananas.  An  area  of  3,000  acres  more  were  to  be  placed  in  cultiva- 
tion during  1919.  The  plantation  is  divided  into  tracts  of  1,000 
acres,  each  of  which  is  called  a  "  farm."  Each  "  farm  "  has  a  mana- 
ger and  timekeeper,  Avhose  duties  are  to  superintend  the  cleaning  of 
the  hind  and  the  cutting  and  delivering  of  the  fruit.  About  4,500 
hands  are  employed. 
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Minor  industrial  establishments  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  include  a 
steam  laundry,  a  plant  for  bottling  soft  drinks,  a  corn  mill,  and  an 
ice  plant.  War  necessities  created  a  demand  for  certain  products  of 
the  Tropics,  of  T^hich  Guatemala  contributed  its  share  in  the  way  of 
cohune  nuts  used  in  the  manufacture  of  g-as  masks,  balsa  wood"^  for 
life  preservers,  mora  wood  for  dj-eing  khaki,  and  chrome  iron  ore,  but 
these  war  industries  have  been  abandoned  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

Larger  Foreign  Trade  in  1918. 

Exports  from  Puerto  Barrios  in  1917  were  worth  about  $4,100,000 
and  about  $5,000,000  in  1018,  $3,500,000  of  the  1918  figures  repre- 
senting coffee  shipments.  In  view  of  the  number  of  merchants  and 
planters  who  were  on  the  Enemy  Trading  List,  the  above  figures  re- 
quire an  explanation.  In  normal  times  about  35  per  cent  of  the  coffee 
exported  from  the  countr}-  passes  this  way,  but  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  tonnage  on  the  Pacific  side  and  the  gi-eat  demand  for 
tonnage  in  the  States,  52  per  cent  of  the  coffee  was  shipped  through 
this  port  in  1918.  This  accounts  for  the  increase  noted  in  the  ex- 
port trade  of  1918.  The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  bananas,  hides, 
iron  ore,  wool,  and  honey. 

Imports  also  show  a  nuirked  increase  in  1918  over  1917.  Through- 
out the  year,  large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  building  materials  Avere 
imported  to  rebuild  Guatemala  City  after  the  earthquake  disaster. 
AVith  the  signing  of  the  armistice  commerce  increased  aiKl  every  ves- 
sel brought  large  cargoes  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  The  prospects 
for  future  trade  are  excellent;  the  outlook  for  coffee  is  good,  and 
tonnage  is  plentiful. 

Importance  of  Commercial  Agent — Terms  of  Sale. 

There  is  no  place  where  personality  in  representatives  is  of  greater 
importance  than  in  this  district.  In  dealing  with  descendants  of 
proud  but  courteous  Spaniards  only  such  men  as  one  would  care  to 
invite  to  his  home  should  be  selected  for  traveling  representatives. 
Moreover,  salesmen  should  understand  the  Spanish  language  and 
customs  as  well  as  tlieir  own  line  of  merchandise. 

The  complaint  of  poor  packing,  once  so  common,  now  applies  only 
to  new  shippers. 

Cash  against  documents  has  been  the  usual  requirement  during  the 
last  two  years  but  in  ii-ormal  times  such  a  demand  would  be  regarded 
as  a  reflection  on  the  integrity  of  the  customer,  and  would  be  rejected. 
Bills  payable  in  30  days  are  usually  due  before  the  receipt  of  the 
goods.  On  the  other  hand,  many  invoices  from  European  houses 
have  written  in  red  ink  across  the  top  "  This  bill  is  due  6  months 
from  date,  and  if  not  paid  at  that  time  interest  will  be  charged  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum."  The  advantages  to  the  customer 
are  obvious.  Observations  lead  one  to  believe  that  local  representa- 
tion is  preferable  to  correspondence.  A  general  agent  may  be 
assigned  to  some  central  point  with  authority  to  appoint  subagents 
■where  there  is  business  to  justify  it. 
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SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA. 

By  ActiuK  Consular  Agent  D.  M.  Savage. 

San  Jose  de  Guatemala  is  principallj^  a  port  of  entry.  All  com- 
mercial houses  have  their  head  offices  in  the  capital  75  miles  inland. 
General  repairs  are  under  v^hy  on  the  wharf  and  it  will  be  put  in 
first-chiss  condition  as  fast  as  possible,  having  been  allowed  to  run 
down  a  little  for  lack  of  materials  during  the  war.  The  port  still 
lacks  a  lighthouse,  the  last  one  having  burned  down  in  1906.  It  was 
the  property  of  the  Guatemala  Government  and  was  located  on  the 
roof  of  the  Comandancia  Building.  During  February,  March,  and 
April  in  every  year  the  coast  is  under  a  mantle  of  smoke  and  fog, 
and  finding  an  open  roadstead  like  K^an  Jose  is  difficult  and  many 
times  the  vessels  are  liable  to  overrun  the  port  for  the  lack  of  a 
directing  light. 

The  lightering  company,  an  American  concern,  has  six  25-ton 
lighters  and  a  lO-horsepower  gasoline  tug  for  serving  the  vessels  to 
and  from  the  Avharf.  The  wharf  is  fitted  up  to  handle  500  tons  of 
imports  and  800  tons  of  exports  dail}'.  There  are  4  steam  derricks 
of  3  tons  capacity  each,  and  one  of  15  tons  capacity.  All  freight  is 
handled  to  and  from  the  customhouse  on  cars  of  3  tons  capacity. 

From  the  customhouse  the  freight  is  separated  and  delivered  to  the 
railroad  company  to  be  forwarded  inland.  All  lighterage  charges 
must  be  paid  at  the  office  of  the  lighterage  company  at  Guatemala 
City  before  the  cargo  is  dispatched  from  the  customhouse  to  the 
railroad.  As  there  is  no  bank  at  the  port  of  San  Jose,  difficulties 
such  as  the  changing  of  money  or  the  use  of  letters  of  credit  are 
usually  experienced  b}'  new  travelers. 

Few  Industries — Little  Export  Trade, 

Industries  are  few  in  this  district,  being  chiefly  cattle  raising,  gen- 
eral farming,  and  the  manufacture  of  salt  by  primitive  processes  and 
by  sun-heated  cement  beds.  The  latter  system  is  gaining  in  popu- 
larity, but  no  increase  in  the  total  production  can  be  noticed.  Sev- 
eral old  plants  have  been  abandoned,  and  at  present  a  large  sun- 
evaporating  plant  is  being  developed  but  it  will  not  come  into  gen- 
eral use  for  some  time. 

Local  products  are  not  represented  in  the  principal  connnodities 
carried  by  the  vessels  calling  at  tliis  port  as  shown  by  the  table 
beloAv,  which  gives  the  quantity  of  articles  shipped  from  San  Jose 
de  Guatemala  in  the  last  pre-Avar  j^ear,  1913,  and  in  last  war  3'ear, 
1918: 


Articles.  .  1913  191S 


Tonn. 

Supar 1,903  1,703 

( 'oiTec 6,  o45  5, 800 

Mahogany 630  619 

Shipping  Chiefly  in  American  Hands. 

American  vessels  carried  81  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  in  1918. 
During  1913  American  vessels  carried  76  per  cent,  Fnglish  13  per 
cent,  and  (ierman  11  per  cent  of  the  total  freight.  During  the  war 
German  and  English  shipping  disap])eared  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  practi^-ally  all  shipping  has  been  American  since  1910. 


GUATEMALA LIVINGSTOIT. 


The  following  table  aives  a  comparison  of  the  Aug:,  number,  and 
tonnao:e  of  the  vessels  calling  at  this  port  in  191;',.  and  those  calling 
in  11)18 : 


Nationality. 

1913 

191S 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

74 

294,390 

84 

1 

134,358 

2,700 

Enijlish 

68 
14 

49,387 
44, 239 

1 

508 

TotaJ 

150 

388,016 

86 

137, 560 

LIVINGSTON. 


By  Vice   Con.suI   Edivard   Reed. 

Through  the  port  of  Livingston  are  handled  all  the  imports  in- 
tended for  the  Departments  of  Alta  Verapaz,  Baja  Yerapaz,  and 
that  section  of  the  Department  of  Izabal  which  lies  along  the  Golfete 
and  Lake  Izabal.  Moreover,  all  the  products  exported  from  this 
zone  are  shipped  through  Livingston. 

Eiver  and  Railway  Transportation. 

The  Ivio  Dulce,  Golfete,  Lake  Izabal,  and  Polochic  River  supply 
the  means  of  most  excellent  communication  by  water  to  Panzos,  the 
terminus  of  navigation  on  the  Polochic  Eiver,  120  miles  from  Liv- 
ingston. L^pon  the  water  course  between  Livingston  and  Panzos, 
an  efficient  sj'stem  of  transportation  is  maintained  b}'^  steamboats 
and  launches  belonging  to  the  railway  company,  Ferrocarril 
Verapaz. 

From  the  port  of  Panzos  to  Pancajche,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  the 
Ferrocarril  A^erapaz  operates  a  narrow-gauge  railroad.  Transporta- 
tion from  Pancajche  to  Coban,  the  most  important  town  and  capital 
of  the  Department  of  Alta  Verapaz,  is  effected  by  oxcarts  over  a 
good  cart  road;  merchandise  is  also  transported  from  Pancajche  to 
Salamti,  the  chief  town  and  capital  of  the  Department  of  Baja 
Verapaz,  by  means  of  carts, 

Coban  Interior  Point  of  Distribution. 

Coban  is  the  interior  distributing  point  for  much  merchandise. 
It  is  here  that  the  numerous  coffee  producers  of  the  Coban  coffee 
district  and  the  Department  of  Alta  Verapaz  in  general  obtain 
their  supplies  and  effect  their  financial  arrangements;  from  hero 
also  much  merchandise  reaches  the  Departments  of  Quiche  and 
Peten.  The  principal  firms  dealing  in  general  merchandise  are 
Germans  who  before  the  war  imported  for  their  own  account  all  the 
goods  they  handled.  Practically  all  of  them  are  interested  in  coffee 
plantations  either  directly  as  owners  or  through  their  clientele. 
Formerly  they  ship]3ed  their  coffee  to  Hamburg  where  they  pur- 
chased practically  all  their  merchandise.  Any  goods  needed  from 
England,  France,  or  any  other  European  country  they  obtained 
through  their  Hamburg  connections  at  a  much  lower  rate  and  with 
less  annoyance  than  by  ordering  direct. 
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Tlie  general  niercliandise  business  of  Alta  Verapaz.  Baja  Verapaz, 
and  Livingston  is  also  in  the  hands  of  Germans.  They  import  95 
per  cent  of  all  the  goods  received  at  the  port  of  Livingston,  consist- 
ing of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  shoes,  hardware,  agricultural  im- 
plements, cutlery,  notions,  drugs,  and  liquors. 

War  Restrictions  Reduce  Imports. 

Before  the  war  imports  received  at  Panzos  averaged  2,000  long 
tons  per  year.  In  1913,  by  no  means  an  exceptionally  good  year, 
the  Ferrocarril  Verapaz  forwarded  from  Livingston  to  Panzos  1,900 
tons  of  general  imports,  intended  principally  for  Coban.  In  1917 
these  imports  fell  to  412  tons  and  in  1918  to  100  tons.  These  two 
years  were  hard  ones  for  the  Ferrocarril  Verapaz  particularly  1918, 
for  trade  with  the  United  States,  the  only  market  available,  was 
greatly  restricted  and  the  exportation  of  man}'  commodities  was 
prohibited. 

The  beginning  of  war  fou.nd  the  German  firms  well  stocked  up 
and  although  unable  to  purchase  goods  from  Hambu.rg  they  refused 
to  import  merchandise  from  any  other  country.  By  1917  when  all 
supplies  were  exhausted  several  of  the  firms  had  been  placed  on  the 
Enemy  Trading  List  by  the  United  States  Government  and  they 
could  not  ^et  export  licenses  in  the  States.  During  1917  Livings- 
ton received  imports  amounting  to  700  tons  which  were  disposed  of 
locally,  in  Puerto  Barrios,  and  along  the  International  Railwa3\  In 
1918  imports  amounted  to  800  tons. 

Excellent  Grade  of  Coffee  Raised  in  District. 

The  coffee  produced  in  the  Alta  Verapaz  Department  is  said  to  be 
excellent  in  quality  and  flavor.  In  pre-war  days  practicalh'  80  per 
cent  of  the  coffee  raised  in  tliis  district  was  marketed  in  Europe 
where  it  brought  better  prices  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  United 
States. 

The  amount  of  coffee  shipped  from  the  port  of  Livingston  ranges 
from  5,000,000  to  6,500.000  pounds  per  year,  according  to  crop  re- 
sults. In  1917  the  amount  of  coffee  shipped  was  6,105,8-15  pounds 
and  in  1918  it  was  5,906,411  pounds.  The  low  prices  which  coffee 
brought  during  the  years  1916,  1917,  and  1918  afforded  the  planters 
no  margin  for  profit.  At  the  prices  which  now  obtain  the  coffee 
business  in  Alta  Verapaz  is  exceedingly  remunerative,  and  these  ad- 
vanced prices  will  greatly  stimulate  the  production.  Thercvis  much 
land  suitable  for  growing  coffee  which  is  not  under  cultivation,  and 
all  the  conditions  are  favorable  now  for  an  increased  output  of  coffee 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Banana  Cultivation — Exports  for  Three  Years. 

For  the  past  38  years  bananas  have  been  an  article  of  export  from 
Livingston.  An  extensive  acreage  of  land  suited  to  the  cultivation 
of  bananas  is  situated  along  the  shores  of  the  Golfete,  Lake  Izabal, 
and  their  tributaries,  which  afford  convenient  water  transportation. 
Independent  farmers  had  built  up  a  considerable  industry  previous 
to  some  12  years  ago,  when  the  United  Fruit  Co.  opened  u])  banana 
farms  on  its  own  account  in  (Guatemala.  The  new  organizatioi\  paid 
the  laborers  more  than  the  independent  farmers  could  afford  and 
most  of  them  stopped  raising  bananas. 
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In  September,  1017.  the  Government  of  Guatemala  imposed  a  tax 
of  1  cent.  United  States  currency,  and  12^  cents,  (luateuialan  cur- 
rency, upon  each  bunch  of  bananas  exported  from  Livingston.  This 
impost  practically  amounts  to  10  per  cent  of  what  the  farmer  c^ets  for 
his  bananas.  The  advance  in  the  cost  of  la})or,  the  duty  on  bananas 
exported,  and  the  increased  cost  of  supplies  have  practically  elimi- 
nated the  independent  farmer. 

In  the  years  1916,  1917,  and  1918  the  quantity  and  value  of  bananas 
shipped  from  Livingston  were  as  follows : 


Years. 

Bunches. 

Value. 

1916                .                     

274,000 
262, 000 
193,000 

$82, 327 
78, 720 

1917     .                  

1918  

57,112 

Present  Aspects  of  the  Mahogany  Industry. 

Mahogany  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  this  district  in 
localities  inaccessible  under  old  methods  of  hauling  logs  from  the 
forest.  All  mahogany  along  the  streams  or  so  located  that  it  could 
be  hauled  by  oxen  has  been  cleared  away.  But  by  the  use  of  tractors 
adapted  to  the  work  and  b^'  increasing  the  hauling  radius  the  output 
of  mahogany  will  increase.  In  1917  no  shipments  were  made  from 
this  ]jort  but  in  1918  exports  amounted  to  821,091  feet  valued  at 
$74,999.  It  is  expected  that  the  production  of  marketable  mahogany 
in  1919  will  exceed  that  of  1918. 

Hides  and  Deerskins — Chicle — Maguey  Industry. 

In  former  years  consignments  of  hides  and  deerskins  from  Coban 
and  other  points  in  the  interior  were  shipped  from  Livingston  to  the 
United  States  or  Europe,  but  of  late  exports  have  been  rare.  This 
change  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  German  tanner  has  established  a 
plant  at  Carcha  near  Coban  and  is  making  leather  of  a  good  quality 
which  is  sent  to  Guatemala  City  where  it  is  made  into  shoes.  In  con- 
junction with  the  tannery  there  is  a  factory  for  making  moccasins  for 
which  there  is  an  active  demand  throughout  the  interior. 

The  sapodilla  tree  from  the  sap  of  which  chicle  is  obtained  abounds 
in  the  forests  of  the  Department  Izabal.  The  chicle  obtained  from 
this  tree  is  not  of  the  highest  grade  and  heretofore  has  not  been  in 
.  demand.  But  recent  shipments  have  been  sold  for  such  good  prices 
that  a  number  of  people  liave  made  preparations  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chicle  on  a  large  scale. 

Since  time  immemorial  the  Indians  of  the  towns  of  San  Juan, 
Chamelco,  and  San  Cristobal  in  the  Department  of  Alta  Verapa.z 
have  cultivated  the  maguey  plant  (Ar/ave  Americana)  for  the  fiber 
it  produces.  The  Indians  work  this  fiber  into  ropes,  twine,  cordage, 
halters,  cruppers,  girths,  hammocks,  etc.,  which  they  sell  throughout 
the  country  and  in  Honduras  and  Salvador.  During  the  war  the  Ger- 
mans of  Alta  Verapaz,  unable  to  get  the  bags  they  needed,  turned 
their  attention  to  manufacturing  bagging  from  the  fiber  of  the 
maguey  plant  and  with  such  success  that  they  now  make  all  the  bags 
needed  for  coffee,  beans,  and  corn  raised  on  their  ])lantations.  With 
improved  machinery  which  can  now  be  imported  it  is  probable  that 
the  manufacture  of  these  bags  will  increase. 
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Shipping  Statistics. 

The  number,  nationality,  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
from  the  port  of  Livingston  in  1917  and  1918  appear  in  the  following 
table : 


Nationality. 

1917 

1918 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1 
1 

3,113 
1,975 

2 
1 

2 

49 

768 

Briti'^h            

3,796 

2,081 
33,774 

50 

37, 142 

Total      

52 

42,230 

54 

40,419 

Communication  Between  Alta  Verapaz  and  Peten. 

The  Department  of  Peten  extends  along  the  entire  northern 
boundary  of  the  Department  of  Alta  Yerapaz.  It  is  the  territory 
which  is  bounded  by  Yucatan  on  the  north  and  British  Honduras 
on  the  east,  a  vast  tract  of  undeveloped  country,  and  Avith  the  first 
storms  of  the  rainy  season  all  trails  which  cross  from  Yerapaz  to 
Peten  become  impassable  and  remain  so  during  the  wet  season,  which 
lasts  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  between  Cobiin,  the  distributing 
j)oint  of  Alta  Yerapaz,  and  Peten,  by  means  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Pasion.  Cargo  is  carried  on  backs  of  mozos  (Indian  carriers)  from 
Coban  to  Sebol  on  the  river,  a  distance  of  60  miles.  These  Indian 
carriers  with  their  load  make  the  trip  in  4  days  and  return  light 
in  2  days,  receiving  as  compensation  for  their  trip  the  equivalent  of 
$2  American  currency.  A  cargo,  or  load,  weighs  100  pounds.  It  is 
said  that  at  lea.st  1,000  cargoes  per  month  are  received  at  Sebol  from 
Coban.  The  cargo  consists  largely  of  products  of  Guatemala,  but 
some  textiles,  canned  goods,  and  other  imported  articles  are  sent 
over  this  route. 

At  Sebol  the  cargo  is  received  by  dories  and  delivered  to  the 
various  mahogany  and  chicle  camps  along  the  Rio  de  la  Pasion  and 
its  branches.  Cargo  intended  for  Flores,  the  capital  of  the  De- 
partment of  Peten,  is  landed  at  a  place  called  Paso  Real,  on  tho 
river,  from  which  point  it  is  transported  by  pack  mules  to  Flores, 
the  mules  taking  2  days  for  this  journey. 

No  means  exist  for  carrying  on  traffic  between  the  Departments 
of  Izabal  and  Peten,  for  the  Indian  trails  leading  from  one  De- 
partment to  the  other  are  not  suited  to  traffic.  From  Livingston 
a  good  trail  could  be  constructed  to  Peten,  the  terrain  offering  no 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  swamps  or  abrupt  mountains.  Peten 
maintains  a  far  more  extensive  and  A^aluable  commerce  with  Belize, 
British  Honduras,  than  with  Guatemala.  This  commerce  is  ef- 
fected by  motor  boats  on  the  Belize  River,  which  go  to  El  Cayo; 
from  that  point  trains  of  pack  mules  are  used. 
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